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country where he had been so happy. Unfortunately
he did not mix as freely in Parisian society as might
have been the case, for the doors of the Right were
shut to the son of the man who at that very moment
was preaching the "unauthorized programme53 from
the platforms of the United Kingdom. It was a pity,
because it meant that in years to come the weight of
British support seemed, in the eyes of many French-
men, to be behind the Left, and that, in its turn, made
the latter's opponents look elsewhere. So does fate make
political sport even with a young man's friendships.

It is said that every educated man is at heart either
a Roman or a Greek, and there are many arguments
to be adduced in support of the theory. In modern
times Englishmen seem inclined to fall into one of two
categories, that is to say there is something they would
find it very hard to define which pre-disposes them in
favour either of France or of Germany. Sir Austen
Chamberlain was from the beginning in the former
camp. In February, 1887, he went to Germany for
twelve months, and he never re-visited the country,
although he had arranged to do so the summer that
the war began. The Berlin which he knew was the old
unsophisticated city of the Emperor Wilhelm I, and
Prince Bismarck was still the power behind the throne.
Mr. Chamberlain dined with the Chancellor one night
at his house, sitting at dinner between his daughter
"and the great man, or one of the great man's dogs I
should say, whom he kept one on each side of him and
stuffed with everything". Perhaps his distaste for
Germany was in some measure due to his attendance
at Trietschke's lectures. A letter which he wrote at
this time well expresses the opinion which he had
formed: